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"I'm ready to help," said Becher. "If you think it is at all possible for me to get there—what you have learned will be very helpful to me . . ." And finally he pushed the pack of cigarettes over to Bob.
Smoking their cigarettes, they deliberated on the best way to proceed. Success could be attained only with the help of the Soviet Military Administration, which had to be won over to their plan first of all.
"I'll try, " declared Becher. And he rose to his feet behind his handsome desk and spoke out into the room over Bob's head as he sat in the easy chair; it was as though he were addressing an invisible mass meeting, which seemed to represent Germany in his eyes—such hard eyes and yet at the same time strangely dreamy ones:
'The resurrection' of the German spirit is at stake, that fountainhead of humanism! Our people must rise up out of all these trials and sufferings to a new order of things . . ."
Bob looked up bemused from the depths of his chair at this enthusiastic preacher of Communism. His mind was busy with parallel cases during the period of the Thirty Years' War.
The third of October was a misty day; it was cold, wet, and gloomy. Because of severe autumn storms the trees in the mountains had lost their leaves earlier than usual.
My morale had sunk to zero. At the meeting of the community council that morning I had resigned my position. I knew what that meant for me and my family and for our home: loss of protection and finally loss of our modest possessions.
Strangely enough, the Polish burgomaster, who had supplanted the Riesengebirge farmer some weeks before, had not accepted my resignation. The former farm hand, a milker from the region around Rovno, was timid and shrewd at the same time. He had no confidence in his ability to administer alone a resort town whose German population still amounted to ninety per cent of the whole. It was more convenient for him to make use of the German councilmen appointed by the Soviets against their own fellow citizens, who were no longer protected by the Russians and had not been for a long time.
When he had commissioned me that morning to supervise the turning over to the government of twenty of the thirty-six cows that our farmers still possessed, I had protested. What were the 200 people of Wolfshau supposed to eat? Aside from potatoes, they had only the dairy products of these cows. Other food was sold only for zloties, and our farmers, householders, and pensioners did not have any. Only a few woodworkers were earning very small amounts in zloties.
"You, Mr. Pohl, remain member of council," the Polish burgomaster had said, with his mouth full of food. "I understand you—very good." He had speared another strip of bacon with his pocket-knife and shoved